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In spite of the most careful proof-reading by a thoroughly compet 
gentleman, errors have crept in this work . The German method of di\ 
ing the words into syllables has been followed in many cases. No 
tempt will be made to correct these, nor the punctuation. 

ERROR. 

p. 51. 2 middle classes (middie) 

1 . 14 namely (namley) 

p. 14 1. 6 schools. . .* (school) 

p. 15 1. 4 (fr. bottom) Wesleyan. 

p . 16 1. 9 and (aud) 

1. 12 imperfectly, 
p. 29 1. 6 (fr. bottom) make-shift. 

p. 31 1. 13 of the average (of average) 

p . 33 1 . 9 womanhood . 

p. 36 1 . 7 (fr. bottom) hearing (heaping; 

p . 43 1 1 America. 

p 46 1 . 7 (fr . bottom) training (straining) 

p. 48 1. 15. should. 
' p. 50 1. '22 gymnastics 

1. 30 insert *^of gymnastics" after promoter, 
p . 52 1. 32 education . 
p. 55 1. 1 Aeusserlichkeit. 

1. 3 (fr. bottom) culture , (nature) 

p. 56 1. 16 livelihood. 

p. 57 1. 8 thereby (thereby) 

1.17 prevent his (preven this) 

p . 60 1 . 14 teachers (teacher) 

• p . 61 1. 2 Ohne Uebungsschule (after Seminar) 

p.. 64 1. 22 is based (m) 

p. 65 1. 5 (fr. bottom) American. 

p. 66 1. 6 (fr. bottom) while (which) 








INTRODUCTION. 

There ia no national Bchool system in the United States; 
reach state has its own peculiar system, controls its own 
school affairs and attends to ail education within its borders, 
so far as public schools are concerned. While this is true, 
yet there are commou principles governing all the states, 
common ends sought for and common ends reached. In this 
discussion we can only consider the principles having general 
acceptance in all the school systems without entering into 
the details of each state system. 

A system of pedagogics based on principles of experi- 
ence and science does not exist in any state of the Union 
and is not to be found on American soil. Germany has 
such a system well developed, practical and eminently success 
ful. It has placed Germany foremost among the nations of 
the world in culture and general education. While this 
system has proven itself so well suited to the wants of 
Germany, no one would for a moment think of taking it 
up bodily and setting it down as a whole upon American 
ground. Such a course would be suicidal. American ideas 
and customs are very different from those of the old world. 
But there are educational principles that are fundamental 
and that apply to the education of children of all lands and 
all ages of the world. Gennany has successfully applied 
such educational principles in the estahlishment of the best 
school system that exists. This has stood the test of time, 
other nations have successfully applied it, what can America 
learn from it, how much of it adopt? It shall be the en- . 
deavor of this discussion to show, (1) what the American -^ 
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school system is, and (2) its needs as taught by the German 
system. It cannot fall within the scope of this work to 
discuss the German system as a whole, but simply to show 
its teaching on those points wherein the weakness of the 
American system lies. Nor can a comparison of the two 
systems be made, nor weaknesses in the German system be 
discussed except as these questions occur incidentally. The 
simple and only question under consideration is the Ame- 
rican system and its needs. It must never be forgotten 
that the conditions of pioneer life worked very materially 
in shaping education in America. Those practices, which 
were necessary in the earlier development of the country, 
are retained in many cases with seriously detrimental effect 
upon educational progress. Gradual changes have been 
made but not commensurate with the growth of the land 
or the educational progress of the world. The improvement 
has been superficial and has not struck at the root of the 
matter. This is the great question which American educa- 
tors must meet, and upon its solution depends largely the 
future destiny of the schools, and through the schools of 
the Republic itself. 



SECTION L 

The American Public School System. 

CHAPTER I. 

HlSTOBY. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries America 
was colonized by people from the strong midde classes of 
Europe. Neither the degenerate aristocracy on the one 
hand, nor dregs of society on the other, but the men of 
bone and sinew, the strong and energetic, the earnest and 
thoughtful made up the great mass of the early settlers. 
Rehgious intolerance in England, Scotland, Prance and other 
countries led men to seek new homes where they could 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science, and the wildernesses of the New World oflfered 
them the place of refuge. Quakers and Puritans from Eng- 
land, Huguenots from France, Covenanters from Scotland, 
Catholics from all lands met on common ground for one 
common purpose, namley religious freedom. Pohtical freedom 
was rather an outgrowth of circumstances arising from the 
isolation and new relations in which the colonists found 
themselves; but religious freedom was the motive which 
prompted the early immigrations to America. 

Here then are two central thoughts which must not be 
lost sight of, and which are primary causes in the develop- 
ment of the American school system; namely (1) the cha- 
racter of the people, and (2) their purpose. 

With the colonization of America there arose new ideas 
of personal liberty, and in the soil of the New World were 
planted priceless enduring principles through the self-denial 
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and political wisdom of the Pilgrim Fathers and the pio- 
neers of North America. These principles, though of a 
political character, began at the outset to exert an influence 
upon education and upon the formation of a school system: 
Let us consider these principles. 

1. All men are created equal. 

This was a natural principle for the men who composed 
the early settlers, and it possessed their minds long before 
it was voiced in the Declaration of Independence (1776).^ 
In the free states of the North this principle has ever had 
universal acceptance and all the school systems have been 
based on that broad idea; but in the slave states of the 
South only since the great civil war and the freedom of the 
slaves has this principle taken root, as applied to education. 
In the school-house has equality been so thoroughly incul- 
cated that it is impossible ever to build up caste or class 
distinctions among the American people. Children of ministers, 
lawyers, statesmen, attend the same school and sit in the 
same classes with children of farmers, mechanics and com- 
mon day-laborers. Sons of rich and poor men mingle freely 
together upon one plane, strive for the same prizes and 
endeavor to reach the same end. 

English, Irish, German, American, and in many sections 
black and white, enter side by side the race for education? 
looking forward with equal hope and opportunity to the 
immense possibilities of American citizenship. Massachusetts 
is perhaps the most conservative state and contains propor- 
tionately fewer people who would be compelled by poverty 
to patronize public schools than any other state in the 
Union. And yet 92 percent of the children of the state 
attended her public schools in 1883. The increase in the 
number of public schools for the same year was 89; the 
decrease of private schools was eight^ 

The superintendent of Boston schools says that in one 
public school might be found the son of the Chief Justice 

7 

1) "We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are 
created equal/' 

2) Report of Commissioner of Education 1883, p. 108. 
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of the Commonwealth, in another the son of the mayor of 
Boston.^ In the St. Louis schools in 1874 there were 7243 
children of mechanics; 2,228 children of manufacturers; 
3,336 children of merchants; and 1,071 children of profes- 
sional men.^ Making comparisons for the last decade of 
which we have a complete report, we find the following for 
for the entire land.^ 



1873 



Percent 



1883 



Percent 



Increase 



Percent 



Pupils in Public 
Schools 



• • • 



Pupils in Private 
Schools . . . 



7,935,596 
480,342 



94 
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10,013,826 
567,874 



94V« 

5Vs 



2,074,230 
87,532 



26 



18 



The steady increase of public schools and the corre- 
sponding decrease of private schools proves that the idea 
of equality is not losing ground. Without this principle 
American institutions would be endangered. It has been 
said that the public schools are the bulwark of American 
institutions. It cannot be denied that they have deepened, 
extended and popularized the principle of human equality 
on American soil. 

^ ( 2. The citizens of a purely representative state must be 
educated. 

The people are sovereign, and so long as the administra- 
tors of government, from the lowest office-holder up to the 
President, are chosen from the ranks of the people and by 
the people, it follows that general education is necessary. 
Montesquieu says: "A republican government needs the 
entire power of education.'^ American statesmen and edu- 
cators from the foundation of the government until the 
present time have spoken very clearly on this subject. 
{Washington expresses himself on this point as follows: 

["Knowledge is in every land the surest basis of public 
happiness. In one in which the measures of government 
receive their impressions so immediately from the sense of 



1) Report of Boston schools for 1874, p. 220. 

2) St. Louis Report for 1874, p. 19. 

3) Compiled from U. S. Comr's Report for 1883, p. XXIII. 
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the community as ours, it is proportionately essential. To the 
security of the constitution it contributes in various ways."* 

Jefferson adds a very clear testimony: ("If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was and never will be."- 

Daniel Wester says: "On the diffusion of education 
among the people rests the preservation and perpetuation 
of our free institutions." ) 

U. S. Commissioner Eaton says, "The existence of a 
republic, unless all its citizens are educated, is an admitted 
impossibility."? 

Ex Superintendent Smart of Indiana says, "Rational 
freedom cannot be realized without general education."^ 

: Many of the state constitutions contain the principle 
that "Knowledge and learning, as well as virtue generally 
diffused throughout the community, is essential to the preser- 
vation of a free government and of the rights and liberties 
of the people." 

It will thus be seen that American statesmen and 
teachers have ever been alive to the importance of this 
question. Though the early settlers did not belong to the 
highly cultured class, they were possessed of sturdy common 
sense, and the truths above enunciated appealed directly to 
their minds and hearts, and thus led them early to provide 
against danger to their experiment by providing schools. 
And this leads us to the third principle. 

3. It is the duty of the state to insist upon the education 
of its subjects, 

a) This was not a new principle. The Spartans had 
practiced it under the laws of Lycurgus twenty-five centu- 
ries before. Luther taught most clearly this duty of the 
state. "Darum halte ich dafiir, dass die Obrigkeit schuldig 
sei, die Unterthanen zu zwingen ihre Kinder zur Schule zu 
halten." * 



J 



1) Washington's First Annual address to congress. 

2) Theory of education p. 6. 

3) Circular No. 2, 1880 p. 31. 

4) Strack, Geschichte des deutschen Volksschulwesens, p. 25. 



Unlike the Spartans, who held that the child belongs 
to the state and therefore the state must take it wholly in 
charge, America held that the child is an individual, a per- 
sonality and not a thing. The Christian era gave birth to 
this new way of considering the truth. All men are brothers 
and love is the bond which binds them together. The indi- 
vidual and not the mass is the central thought. The state 
is for the individual and not the individual for the state. 
The state rests upon the family and not the family upon 
the state. This was sound doctrine and was wisely chosen 
as a guiding principle. For the safety of society and to 
secure itself the state must insist upon education, but it 
cannot take from the parents the right to choose whether 
their children shall be educated in public or private insti- 
tutions, at home or at school. Only when parents refuse to 
educate can the state exercise its final prerogative. 

The principle of compulsion set forth by Luther, which 
has taken such deep root and worked such excellent results 
in the educational system of Germany, and which is the 
logical, legitimate conclusion to which the principle of the 
duty of the state drives us, has never taken deep hold in 
the American school system. Indeed compulsion was recog- 
nized at first, but the unstable pioneer conditions led to its 
neglect until it is practically ignored. In 1642 only twenty- 
two years after the landing of the Pilgrims, the legislature 
of Massachusetts passed an Act requiring the municipal 
authorities to see "that every child within their respective 
jurisdictions should be educated." ^ 

Further it was enacted, "To the end that learning may 
not be buried in the graves of our fathers, that every town- 
sliip increased to the number of fifty householders should 
find one to teach children." From this time on the idea 
of state education extended. In 1785, two years after Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of the colonies. Con- 
gress decreed that the duty of education should be enforced 
in the new territory north of the Ohio.^ Thus early was 

1) Report of Com. of Ed. 1875. 

2) Report of 1875. 
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laid the foundation of the magnificent school funds which 
all the new states possess. 

Early in the present century America began to imbibe 
ideas of education from Germany though without definite 
shape. There has been a gradual development towards 
better educational methods; modifications have taken place, 
some evils removed, but it cannot be denied that many very 
serious ones have been retained. There has been a groping 
in the dark and America has been slow to accept and 
adopt educational results and principles that other nations 
have found to be true. Since the time of Locke and Hume 
English philosophy can scarcely be said to have progressed, 
and the Empiricism of England has had a wide influence 
upon the English speaking people on the other side of the 
Atlantic and has hindered educational progress. Though it 
must be admitted that the English constitution exerted a 
powerful influence in shaping the political constitution and 
relations of the Kepublic, it must not be forgotten on the 
other hand, that America broke new ground in the establish- 
ment of a "government by the people and for the people'* ^ 
free from caste and free from aristocratical precedents. Ho, 
too, in the development of her school system, partially from 
the pioneer conditions, but more from the feeling of inde- 
pendence of existing relations in the Old World, she has 
ignored too much the results that the Old World has reached. 
The American Republic is founded on sound political prin- 
ciples; it cannot be said that the American school system 
is founded upon any pedagogical principles at all. Great 
weight however must be given to the fact of America's iso- 
lation from cultured centers, of her everchanging interests 
and her diversity of people, which have compelled her in a 
great degree to independent action. Whatever have been 
the variations, the right and duty of the state to educate 
has never been questioned. 

b) The question now arises, How far does the duty of 
the state require it to go in the financial support of educa- 

1) Lincoln. 
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tional interests? The answer to this question must be found 
in the principle mentioned already (p. 8). The state must 
not trespass upon the generally accepted and proper rights 
of the family. There must be freedom to choose whether 
private or public instruction shall be given, and only when 
parents refuse or neglect to educate their children can the 
state step in and compel education on the general principle 
of self preservation and the general good of society. Opinions 
differ as to whether financial support should extend simply 
to furnishing suitable places for instruction, whether it should 
in addition partly pay for its instructors, or still further 
make the tuition absolutely free to the pupil, or yet further 
furnish the school books and necessary school materials, or 
lastly to the extreme of furnishing clothing and food for 
the supply of all the child's wants. The first and last of 
these positions need not enter into this discussion. No one 
questions the right and duty of the state to provide school- 
houses, and on the other hand, no one concedes the right 
of the state over the family in this respect. But in the 
middle positions lies the dispute. There certainly is no 
trespassing upon family rights when the state offers schools 
free of all charge for tuition. America has come to this 
position, though she has been slow in doing so. Every 
state in the Union has free common schools in the sense 
above mentioned. For many years the "rate bill" system 
prevailed requiring each parent to pay in proportion to the 
total number of days his children attended school. Thus 
often a poor parent was burdened with heavy school taxes, 
while his wealthy neighbour, who had no children, was free 
of tax. Only within the last score of years has this ob- 
noxious measure entirely disappeared. During the existence 
of slavery in the southern states the blight, which rested 
upon that part of the country, affected the schools as well 
as other institutions and but little was done for general 
education, but since the late civil war, the states have 
adopted new constitutions and all of them have provided 
for free common schools. A great awakening is taking 
place and the people have come to a sense of the impor- 
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tance of educations to both whites and blacks. It was said 
in objection to free schools that well-to-do parents would 
not send their children to them because it would seem like 
accepting charity. The class of children already shown (p. 6) 
to attend the schools, the decrease of private schools, the 
pride and interest of parents in their schools effectually dis- 
prove this idea. Free schools are considered no more of a 
charity than a free bridge or a town pump. 

Argument against free schools is made in Germany in 
that it is said that parents will lose interest in the schools 
if they cost them nothing. The same argument was made 
in America. One of the foremost educators of the present 
time in America, Hon. B. G. Northrop of Connecticut says: 
"Experience has disproved the objection that free schools 
would lessen the interest and responsibility of parents .... 
This system not only enhances the interest of the parents, 
but dignifies the school in the esteem of the pupils, and 
quickens the educational spirit of the whole people. Every 
tax-pay,er, having contributed his share to the support of 
the schools, naturally looks after this investment .... The 
united testimony of teachers and school officers affirms the 
quickened sympathy and zeal of the parents. Their visits 
to the schoolroom are always welcome .... The details of 
public schools are better known to the parents than are 
the plans of private schools to their patrons." ^ 

The universal testimony of school superintendents in 
all parts of the Union is directly in accord with the above. 
More and more the schools are patronized by the better 
classes of citizens, and in no like period have they gained 
so much in popular favor as during the last ten years. 
Formerly parents who where too poor to keep their children 
at school, were too proud to accept free schooling because 
it made them receivers of alms. Now they are placed on 
a level with all others arid no one thinks of terming it 
alms-receiving. 

The principle of free schools makes impossible the 



1) Free schools of U. S. by Adams, p. 51. 
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forming of rank or orders; the child of the poorest hod- 
carrier has before him all the possibilities that any other 
man's child has; if he has the disposition and ability to 
take a foremost place, nothing prevents him. 

By some it is claimed that books and materials shall 
also be free. This is already practiced in many cities. 
There is no infringements of rights of individuals, so this 
becomes simply a question of expediency. 

4. No dogmatic religious uistraction shall be given in ike 
public schools. 

Turning again to the causes of American colonization 
and remembering the various religious orders represented, 
it will easily appear that no other position than the above 
could be taken. With Quakers, Puritans, Presbyterians, 
Huguenots and Catholics forming a community, and with 
no state reUgion, it became a necessity to found schools on 
non doctrinal grounds. The school house must be neutral 
ground, and one of the great levelers of sectarian differences 
is found in this principle. So far as free schools are con- 
cerned this is no longer debatable ground in America. The 
Catholics are opposed to "Godless schools", but do not 
claim that doctrine should be taught in free schools. They 
go farther and would abolish free schools and let each sect 
educate its own children. They would divide the school 
funds among Catholics and Protestants and let each manage 
its own educational affairs. As there are more than a score 
of sects in America, the carrying out of such a proposition 
to its possible and legitimate conclusion would lead to the 
founding of a great variety of schools and the destruction 
of all unity in education. More than that, it would develop 
worse class distinctions than exist on European soil. This 
is a condition of things contrary to American notions and 
the Protestants, as well as the mass of the Catholics are 
opposed to such action. The only semblance of religious 
teaching in the schools is the custom of reading the Holy 
Scriptures and offering prayer at opening of school each 
day, which has long prevailed in most parts of the land. 
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Catholics take strong ground against this and Protestants 
are of late inclined to concede the point in order to remove 
the last objection of the Catholics and give no semblance 
of sectarian instruction. In 1869 the Cincinnati Board of 
Education passed resolutions prohibiting the reading of the 
Holy Bible in the common school of the city. The Tablet 
an official organ of the Catholic church commented on this 
action as follows. 

"The School Board of Cincinnati have voted .... to 
exclude the Bible and all religious instruction from the 
public schools of the city. If this has been done for the 
purpose of reconciling the Catholics to the public school 
system, its purpose will not be realized. It does not meet, 
or in any degree lessen, our objection to the public school 
system, and only proves the impracticability of that system 
in a mixed community of Catholics and Protestants; for it 
proves that the schools must, to be sustained, become 
thoroughly godless." ^ It will be seen that this aims not 
at the religious instruction, but at the very school system 
itself. The present tendency is to abolish from the schools 
every semblance of religious teaching except by the personal 
life and example of the teacher; this however remains 
debatable ground, and Protestants are divided in opinion as 
to what is right and expedient. The reading of a few verses 
of Scripture to the school without comment can hardly be 
termed religious instruction. Indeed the practice can scar- 
cely be said to have had any perceptible effect. But the 
fact that the Bible had a place in the schools was an un- 
conscious acknowledgement of the necessity of heart as well 
as head culture. No one would introduce religious instruc- 
tion into the common schools of America, but the question 
may with seriousness be asked. Have not the educators, in 
their eagerness to avoid all appearance of sectarianism, 
gravitated to a very dangerous extreme? There is no sys- 
tematic moral instruction in the American public schools. 
The Bible is the foundation of morality, and the only book 



1) Adams Free Schools etc. p. 169. 
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that is abolished from the schools, is the Bible.' German 
pedagogics is perfectly aound in teaching that the individoal 
must be developed on all sides — the heart as well as the 
head. "Education iu the bauds of a wicked man is a dan- 
gerous weapon," 

It is said: leave this side of the development to the 
Church, the Sunday School, and the family. But many 
children never attend church or Sunday school, and have 
no religious instruction at home. 

In 1884 the total number of Sunday school scholai-s 
in the United States was 7,668,833,^ In 1883 there were 
16,243,822 children of school age.' Thus 8,574,989, or 
53 percent of the children were not in the Sunday School. 
Ten million of these sixteen million children were eni-oUed 
in the day schools. We shall show later that tbis disparity 
between those reckoned as of school age and those actually 
enrolled in the schools is owing to indeflniteness as to 
school age; some states including a period beginning at 
four and continuing until twenty one years of age — a 
period reaching far beyond the time that most children 
attend school. (See page 30.) But it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that among those reckoned as Sunday 
School scholars are all who meet in the Sunday School for 
the study of the Bible and among these are many adults 
of all ages. Probably not forty percent of the youth of 
America can be reckoned as Sunday School scholars. We 
turn then to the family to supply tbis deficiency. How fair 
parents meet thitj obligation cannot be stated by statistics. 
It is a fact that cannot be denied that parents sadly neglect 
this important duty. President Payne of the Ohio Wesley 
an University says, "The State in relying upon the family 
for this training (moral), makes too large a presumption 
upon the general morality and fidelity of parents." * Well 

I) Speuch of Uhanoellor Sims in criticising the actiou of the 
State Supt of New York in forbidding Bible readiog in the public schoolB. 

3) Official Btatiatics of the Suuday School Union. 
3J United StalCB report of 1883 — the latest at hand. 

4) Article in Methodist Quailerly Keview ISSO, p. SOS. 
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may Herbert Spencer's picture of the condition in England 
be applied to America. He says, "The management of 
children, and more especially the moral management, is 
lamentably bad. Parents either never think of the matter 
at all, or else their conclusions are crude and inconsistent." 
President Payne correctly indicates the general condition 
of things when he says (p. 210), "The State commits it 
(moral training) to the family, the family relies upon the 
church, the church intrusts it to the Sunday School, aud 
between these several agencies with their indifference and 
inefficiency, the one transcendent work of the republic, the 
proper education of its youth, is most negligently and impe- 
rfectly achieved." 

No pessimistic view of this question is to be taken, 
but the fact remains, that the young men of America enter 
upon the stage of life's earnest, serious activities with but 
too little sense of moral responsibility as a restraint upon 
their actions and an incentive to that which is good. 

We have shown that the peculiar conditions of things 
necessitated the taking of neutral ground in the public 
schools on the question of religious teaching; but it does 
not follow that neutral ground shall be taken with regard 
to morality. The unity of Church and State in Germany 
seems to necessitate religious instruction in the schools, and 
the German education (especially since the Reformation) 
has made this the foundation of all teaching. State and 
Church being separate in America, the state leaves religious 
instruction entirely and properly to the church. "Perfect 
freedom of religious belief is the right of every citizen. He 
may adopt any form of religious belief which approves 
itself to him or he may reject all forms .... The public 
school is the neutral ground free to all creeds and forms 
of belief, upon which the most discordant elements may 
meet and enjoy equal rights and privileges." ^ The educa- 
tional end sought by Herbart in making religion a chief 
corner-stone of his pedagogical structure, is sought to be 

1) Circular No. 3, 1880 Bureau of Ed. p. 34. 
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reached by means outside of the school already mentioned. 
Whether these means fulfill their purpose as completely as 
the means employed in Germany, is a question that does 
not come within the limits of this discussion. There can be 
no doubt that systematic teaching of the broad, universally 
accepted principles of morality comes within the duties of 
common schools, and that in neglecting to require it, the 
state endangers its own perpetuity. The tenets of any sect 
must not be taught in the public schools, but the teaching 
of morality is a part of the duty of all schools. 

CHAPTER n. 

A CLOSER VIEW OF THE PEESENT SYSTEM. 

1. As already remarked, there is no national system 
of public instruction in the United States. There is a na- 
tional Bureau of Education which was established in Washing- 
ton in 1867, but this has no control over the states. Its 
office is to collect and distribute information concerning 
educational matters both among the states and in foreign 
countries, to compile school statistics, to awaken interest 
and laudable rivalry between the states by the distribution 
of circulars, statistics etc. — in a word it is simply a peda- 
gogical exchange without authority and without power of 
directing. The universal sentiment of the country is against 
the principle of national education; and the great size of 
the Bepublic, the vast diversity of interests in the various 
sections, the difierences in taste and in the wants of the 
people, make a national system impracticable. 

2. Each of the thirty-eight states and ten territories 
of the Union has its own independent school system. 
Massachusetts was the first state to adopt a school system, 
and the other New England states, New York, Pensylvania 
and the older states followed. All the new states have 
adopted substantially the models of the old ones. 

Each state has a superintendent of public instruction, 

who has general oversight of education in his state. In 

Connecticut, Massachusetts and Texas he is called the 

2 
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Secretaiy of the Board of Education; in Ohio, Rhode Island 
and Georgia, State School Commissioner, in the remaining 
32 states, Superintendent of Public Instruction. The gover- 
nors appoint them in Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Minnesota; 
the Legislatures elect them in New York, Vermont and 
Virginia; the State Board of Education appoints them in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and Texas; in the remaining 21 States the people 
elect them. In Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Texas they are chosen for an indefinite term and hold the 
oflSice for a long period; in the other states, the length of 
the term of ofiice is from one to four years. One may be 
rechosen at the expiration of his term if the political con- 
ditions are favourable. That they have not been very favor- 
able is proven by the fact that the average length of service 
for the superintendents since the adoption of the system in 
the various states is 4. 3 years. They are required to pass 
no examinations and may be chosen even if they never have 
been teachers, or had special interest in education. 

Their duties are embraced in three ideas, legal, clerical^ 
and advisory. They interpret the school laws and have the 
final decision of school questions that are not directly car- 
ried to the courts. They prepare statistics of the schools 
for the enlightenment of the people, and distribute the 
school funds of the state. Lastly they visit various part of 
the state as often as may be, and endeavor by public ad- 
dresses and private advice to stimulate the people and 
awaken educational interest. They also exercise an influence 
in shaping the training of teaches and give direction to the 
educational policy of the state. 

2. In 24 states, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas: Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South-Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia there is a 
State Board of Education of which the State Supt. is an 
ex-officio member, and which is usually made up of members 
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of the state government together with teachers and other 
leading citizens of the state. 

They advise the State Supt., have the arrangement of 
the course of study, make the selection of school books, 
determine the necessary qualifications of the teachers, and 
make rules for the general government of the schools. 

3. Each state is divided into counties, and in most 
states each county has one or more superintendents and a 
Board of Education with duties in the county similar to 
those of the corresponding state officers. 

4. a) To this point the jurisdiction has been general, 
affecting the entire people of a state or county as a whole. 
We have spoken of common jurisdiction and oversight which 
control and care for all parts of the state alike. We come 
now to the most important characteristic of the American 
public school system, and that is, local control. "Local [ 
self-government is the mainspring of the American school \ 
system."^ Every county is divided into school districts; 
and each district controls its own school affairs indepen- 
dently of all others. At this point the parents and patrons 
of the school are brought into direct connection with it, 
and must decide for themselves what quality of school they 
will have. The state requires general culture of its citizens, 
furnishes a part of its necessary cost, intimates the end to 
be reached, and keeps the general oversight in its own 
hands. But the citizens themselves are responsible for the 
fulfillment of the purpose of education. It becomes neces- 
sary that the parents shall interest themselves directly in 
the schools of their community, to which they send their 
children. Their first duty is to choose from their number 
a suitable school Board." The most important factor in 
the success of city systems is found in the character of the 
school boards, and there is no one problem connected with 
the economy of these systems so important and difficult of 
solution as that of securing competent school boards. In 
Prussia they say, *As is the teacher, so is the school'; In 



1) Fraser*s report, p. 14. 
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Holland they say, 'As your inspection is so is your school'; 
with us it would be more fiindamentally true to say, 'As is 
your school board, so are your schools'. ^ J 

These Boards consist of usually from three to nine 
members, though in country districts it often occurs that a 
single individual constitutes the Board, and on the other 
hand in large citier the member is often very many more 
than nine. Thus the New York Board of Education con- 
tains 21 members; that of Boston 25; that of Pittsburgh 33; 
that of Cincinnati 50. In most cases they are chosen by 
vote of the people for periods of from one to three years. 
In some states women are eligible to serve on these Boards 
and have the right to vote on school questions. 

The duties of the Board of Education are to appoint 
teachers, designate text- books and course of study, provide 
for the material wants, visit the school, attend to the finances 
and direct the general management of the school. While 
to the teacher belongs the instruction and discipline in the 
school, to the Board of Education belongs the shaping of 
the policy of the school and the designation of the end it 
should reach. By the employment of good teachers and 
a wise administration of affairs they secure good schools, and 
upon their success in these two matters depends the quality 
of their schools. 

b) The second important factor of the local system is 
the matter of funds for school support. The state funds 
suflSce for only about one third of the support of good 
schools, therefore the people of a district must provide the 
balance. In the new states however, the state funds reach 
a higher proportion than the above through the sale of 
public lands. Do the inhabitants of a city or district wish 
good schools, they must tax themselves for them. Are 
they satisfied with poor schools, the state funds can be 
made to nearly pay for them. Thus the final decision as 
to the quality of the schools lies with the people. The tax 
is levied on the real and personal property of the district. 



1) City School Systems in the U. S. by Philbrick, p. 14. 
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It matters not if a tax-payer be childless, or if he choose 
to send his children to a private school; he must pay for 
the support of schools on the broad principle that education 
is necessary to the security of the government that protects 
him, that his life and property are more secure by means 
of it, and that the value of his property is enhanced by it. 
And not alone do the tax-payers have the right to vote the 
amount of tax; every parent (both male and female in many 
states), who has a child in a public school, has a voice in 
the matter of taxation. Thus the conservatism of the wealthy 
is balanced by the more liberal tendency of the poor who 
desire free schools for their children. The tax for school 
purposes is special, though in many large cities and some 
states it is included in the general budget. 

It will easily be seen that under this system one dis- 
trict may have good schools while an adjoining district 
very poor ones. This is often the case, though good schools 
in a district generally have a tendency to stimulate neigh- 
boring districts to like action. 

c) While the above plan prevails in most states, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois and a few 
other states have adopted the „Township" system. The 
whole township becomes the unit of the system and is made 
up of a number of school districts, being controlled by a 
single Board. This is a great improvement upon the "Dis- 
trict" system in that (1), it centralizes the school interests, 
abolishing the schools having a very small number of pupils 
and sending the pupils elsewhere; (2) it has a better class 
of men as members of the Board having the whole town- 
ship to choose from; (3) it controls the examination of 
teachers and appoints them to such places as they are 
competent to fill; (4) it does not allow the ignorance or 
parsimony of individuals who may have a wide influence in 
a district to prevent the work of education; (5) it systema- 
tizes and gives a form and character to the public school 
system utterly wanting in the district system. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TEACHEBS. 

1. In the year 1883^ there were 293,294 teachers in 
the United States, of whom 105,521 were male and 166,725 
female. 2 In the country districts the proportion of male 
teachers is larger than in the cities. In the larger country 
schools where but one teacher is employed, a male teacher 
is usually employed for the winter term. But even in the 
country the majority of the teachers is female. In the 
cities the difference is remarkable. Selecting the ten largest 
cities of the Union embracing all sections we find that in 
Cincinnati 81 percent of the teachers are female; in New 
York 87 percent, in St. Louis 88; in Boston 89; in Balti- 
more 90; in San Francisco 91; in New Orleans 94; in 
Brooklyn 95; in Chicago and Philadelphia 96; average for 
the ten cities 91 percent. It must be remembered also 
that among the male teachers are included superintendents, 
principals and many others who have no specific hours of 
teaching and who simply inspect and direct. 

Examining this question still further as applied to states 
we find in New York of 31,233 teachers 24,135 or 75 procent 
are female; in Iowa of 22,081 teachers 16,037 or 72 percent 
are female; in Massachusetts of 8,937 teachers 7,858 or 
88 percent are female; in CaUfornia of 3,777 teacher 2,621 
or 90 percent are female. There relations are found through- 
out all of the northern states, but in most of the southern 
states the majority of the teachers are male. 

2. The question of income is an important one in 
connection with any calling. The following table will show 
that the average pay of the teachers can hardly be termed 
very enticing. 



1) Report of U. S. Com*s of Education for 1883 p. XVII. This 
is the last complete report at hand. 

2) The sex of the remaining 21,048 is not given in the statistics. 
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AVEBAGE YEABLY SALABIES. 



States 


Percent of 


Salaries of 












Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Vermont . . . 


15 


85 


$ 305.20 


# 182.40 


Virginia . . . 


57 


43 


294.70 


256.10 


West Virginia . 


69 


31 


278.70 


306.40 


Ohio .... 


46 


54 


390.00 


290.00 


Oregon . . . 


47 


53 


439.50 


316.30 


Illinois . . . 


36 


64 


468.60 


377.60 


Miciiigan . . 


27 


73 


415.60 


274.40 


New Jersey . | 


26 


74 


569.00 


334.10 


Rhode Island . 


19 


81 


774.40 


435.30 


California . . 


30 


70 


796.70 


644.80 


Nevada . . . ' 


26 


74 


1015.90 


767.30 


Massachusetts . 


12 


88 


1029 


343.20 



A closer consideration of this table shows, (a) that in 
general male teachers are better paid than females; (b) that 
the pay of teachers in the new states of the far West is 
greatest, Massachusetts and Khode Island being exceptions 
owing to the large number of cities they contain; (c) that 
the pay of male teachers in Massachusetts is three times 
that of females. It must be remembered however that 
Massachusetts has but a small percentage of male teachers, 
who are for the most part superintendents, principals, 
inspectors, etc. Still the fact remains that women are not 
so well paid as men for the same work. 

These examples are fair representatives of the general 
condition of things in all the states. Let us turn to the 
cities, and indeed to the same ten cities already cited. 
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AVEBAGB YGABLY SALABIES IK THE CITIES. 



1 


Principals in 


Principals in 


Assistants in 




£1. Schools 


Gram. Schools 


Gram. 


Schools 


Cities 


Male 

1 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Cincinnati . . 


$ 1,893 


s 


1 2,100 




1 1,324 


#710 


New York . . 




1 1,350 


2,625 


$ 1,555 


1,500 


850 


St. Louis . . . 




1,000 


1,900 




555 


555 


Boston .... 






2,530 


2,280 


1,890 


768 


Baltimore . . . 




696 » 


1,500» 


900 » 


900 » 


672* 


San Francisco . 


1,150 


1,280 


1,890 


1,750 




780 


New Orleans 




684 


990 


846 




684 


Brooklyn . . . 




1,500* 


2,700 • 






900* 


Chicago . . . 


1,221 


1,700 


1,658 




698 


Philadelphia . . 




475 


1,520 


925 




470 



* Maximum 



Salaries. 



One sees from the above table, [a) that city teachers 
are well paid; {b) that principals of Elementary schools are 
mostly female, while those of the Grammar schools are 
mostly male. It must not be forgotten that in no part of 
the United States are teachers entitled to a pension upon 
retirement. 

3. A very important problem connected with any school 
system is the training of the teachers. We shall see that 
the American system has by no means solved it. 

a) First in order may be considered the Universities 
and Colleges. Of these there are 365 in the United States, 
but only five, the universities of Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell have a special chair of peda- 
gogics. True the general culture which the colleges give is 
necessary to the complete outfit of a teacher; but that is 
not a specific, scientific, pedagogical preparation for the 
business of teaching any more than it is for the practice 
of medicine or for preaching. Many would have succeeded 



1) U. S. Commissioner's report of 1883, p. 352. 

2) Vacant spaces indicate that a city has no such office in its 
system. 
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just as well, perhaps better, at one of the latter callings 
without further preparation, as they have at teaching. On 
the other hand some of the best teachers of the land come 
from the colleges, but it is not that the colleges have made 
them teachers; they would have been just as good teachers 
if the had never seen the inside of a college provided they 
had the same breadth of general culture no matter where 
obtained. The college has done no more to make them 
teachers than it has to make them lawyers or physicians, 
and therefore the college cannot be reckoned among the 
means for the scientific preparation of teachers. 

h) But America has borrowed from Germany a means 
of training teachers, namely, the normal school or teachers' 
seminary. The are 233 normal schools of which 98 are 
state and 135 city or private institutions. These employ 
1700 instructors and have more than 50,000 students.^ The 
course of study requires from one to three years. Many 
normal schools have two courses, an elementary, requiring 
two years, and an advanced requiring three or four. Only 
a small proportion of the students ever complete either 
course, the total number of graduates for 1882 being 2,568. 
The course of study embraces the common and higher 
English branches (Geography, History etc.), and in some 
cases, a little Latin and perhaps German, French, etc. It 
is diflScult definitely to specify the course of study because 
many of the socalled normal schools are largely devoted to 
general education and fitting for college. In but few is 
there clear systematic instruction in the theory of teaching 
and in the science of pedagogy, while in many these funda- 
mental necessities of a teachers' education are ignored. 
Some of these schools are provided with a training depart- 
ment, where the students are initiated into the practice of 
teaching. It is not necessary to have attended a normal 
school in order to secure a position as teacher. Indeed if 
the positions were to be filled only with normal graduates, 
the supply would fall far short of the demand. It is prob- 



1) 51,182 in 1882. 
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able that 60,000 new teachers enter the field every year, 
while the total number of normal graduates is less than 3000. 
In examining thies question with reference toa few represen- 
tative states we find the following conditions of things. 

STATISTICS OP NOBMAL GBADUATES.^ 



States 


Total Nr. of 
Teachers 


Total Nr. of 
N. Graduates 


Percent 


Kansas .... 
Maine .... 






8,150 
7,599 
31,233 
22,301 
3,594 
3,777 


214 
601 
1,183 
151 
318 
568 


8 


New York . . 
Illinois .... 




3^5 

8V5 

15 


New Hampshire 
California . . 





Massachusetts, already mentioned as being in advance 
of the other states in her schools, boasts that more than a 
quarter of the teachers in the state free schools have been 
trained in normal schools nearly a quarter being graduates.* 
It must be admitted that many who do not complete the 
full course are benefitted in their teaching capacity, yet the 
fact remains that the great mass of teachers are destitute 
of proper training for their calling. If we admit that the 
normal schools send forth really prepared teachers it will 
still remain apparent that they are totally inadequate to 
meet the wants of the schools. 

c) Another important factor in the training of teachers 
intended to partially meet the difficulties already mentioned 
is the teachers' institute. This is a meeting of teachers of 
a county, district or city lasting generally one week, but 
sometimes extending into five or six weeks. Experienced 
lecturers and instructors are sent by the state to conduct 
these meetings. They are held once a year in most states 
and draw together great numbers of teachers. They are 
valuable rather for their social qualities and for the inspira- 
tion they give, than for definite pedagogical training. What 



1) Report of 1883, p. XXIX. 

2) Massachusetts Beport in U. S. Keport of 1883, p. 109. 
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can be expected in the way of scientific culture in the instruc- 
tion given in five days once a year to a general assembly 
of several hundred teachers of all grades of experience, 
from the girl just out of school to the veterans in the ser- 
vice, the superintendents, principals, etc. all sitting under 
the same instruction at the same time! The institutes have 
done valuable service in the direction of awakening the 
teachers and stimulating them to better work and under 
the existing conditions, should be encouraged ; but it cannot 
be claimed that they give definite pedagogical training. 

d) Another educating means is the preparation for the 
required examination in order to get a license to teach. 
This preparation may be made at the will of the applicant 
and embraces a knowledge of reading, arithmetic, grammar 
and geography for the lowest grade; for the next higher 
grade, in addition to the above a knowledge of physiology, 
history of the United States, bookkeeping, civil government, 
and theory and art of education, for the highest grade still 
further a knowledge of higher mathematics, physics and 
natural history. In many states the requirements are much 
less than the above, and usually in the subjects required no 
very extensive knowledge is expected especially in the lower 
grades. No fixed standard of requirements exists even 
governing the territory of a state, and it often occurs that 
teachers who fail in one place are able to pass in an ad- 
joining district. Each year the teacher must be ready to 
stand a new examination in the same subjects in which he 
has already shown his proficiency and secured his certifi- 
cate. In requiring this the state shows its mistrust of its 
teachers by holding perpetual examinations over them. It 
were wiser to admit teachers only upon a higher standard 
of requirements, and when they have proven their integrity 
and ability by their works, to take them into full confidence. 

One must perceive that this cannot be called a state 
means of educating teachers and that such self education is 
not likely to be wisely directed or to yield excellent peda- 
gogical results. 

e) In some states teachers' classes are organized in 
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private seminaries, the state allowing a small amount for 
their tuition. These can hardly be reckoned as a very 
extensive factor in the training of teachers as but little 
time is devoted to pedagogical training. Of late summer 
institutes, reading circles and other means for training 
teachers have been established. These have had an excellent 
stimulating influence, but they are all of private undertaking, 
and therefore cannot be reckoned among the means the 
state provides for the education of its teachers. 

To conclude the discussion of the subject of training 
teachers we are forced to admit from the logic of facts that 
the states furnishes means for the proper training of but a 
small portion of its teachers, and it takes annually into its 
service great numbers of instructors who are not profes- 
sionally prepared for their work. These young persons enter 
the school room to experiment and blunder at the expense 
of the children. It were far less expensive to the state to 
prepare its teachers in institutions for that special purpose, 
than in the school-room and that preparation would be far 
more satisfactory and yield larger results in the end. 

4. Let us now turn our attention to the question of 
permanency of place of the teacher. In no state of the 
Union are the teachers given fixed places, and in but four 
cities — New York," Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark is 
an exception made. Every year each teacher, no matter 
how long or faithfully he has served, no matter how succes- 
ful he has been must pass through the ordeal of an elec- 
tion. It is true that many teachers are retained, good ones 
and bad ones also, for many years in one place. Still the 
annual election is an ordeal, an item of insecurity which 
annually drives many talented men and women to seek 
some other employment which gives permanency. It often 
occurs that through political influence worthless teachers 
are retained, while superior ones through the same influence 
are discharged to make room for favorites. 

It may be said in general that the cities are inclined 
to retain teachers year after year, while the country districts 
make frequent changes. In a great many cases a new 
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teacher is introduced every term of fourteen to twenty 
weeks! California reports that out of 2,177 schools districts 
584 had employed the same teacher more than one year. 
In West Virginia out of 3,045 teachers employed, 1,115 had 
taught two or more terms in one school. In New Hamp- 
shire 1,421 out of 3,594, and in New Jersey 1,063 out of 
3,505 had taught in the same school less than one year.^ 
Perhaps we cannot do better than to close the discussion 
of this point with a quotation from the late Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, long superintendent of the Boston schools and a 
leading American educator. He says, "The teachers are 
considered as having no property or interest whatever in 
their position. They are not only liable to removal at the 
end of each year by a failure to be reelected, but they are 
liable to summary dismissal at any time by the action of 
local boards, without notice, without the right of a hearing, 
and without the right of appeal to a higher authority; and 

such dismissal is final and absolute This precarious- 

ness of tenure of office is a peculiarly American feature of 
public instruction. It exists in no other civilized country; 
and with us it is not known in universities, colleges, and 
other higher institutions of instruction outside of the public 
school system. It is quite certain that in adopting the 
precarious tenure we have not struck out a new and better 
path in which other countries are to follow; on the contrary 
in this respect we are behind and not in the lead." ^ We 
may add, there will never be a sufficient number of capable 
teachers in America so long as they must submit to un- 
certainty in tenure of office, but school teaching will continue 
to be a make shift, and a stepping-stone to some profession 
offering stability. It is said that "the people can be trusted 
to attend to their own business." Singularly enough this 
confidence does not extend to the school teachers in that 
they must submit to annual examinations and appointments. 
The reason for this state of things is partly explained by 



1) U. S. Report for 1883, p. XXIX. 

2) Circular of Bureau of Ed. No. 1, 1885 p. 110. 
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the love of the American to elect and be elected to oflSce, 
and to exercise its functions. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PUPILS. 

1. The legal school age is very indefinitely fixed in 
the various states. "There are sixteen different school ages 
in the States and Territories; the longest, extending from 
four years of age to twenty-one, covers a period of seven- 
teen years, and the shortest, from eight to fourteen, a 
period of only six years/' ^ These legal ages must not be 
considered as covering a period in which the child must go 
to school according to the German idea, but as a period 
in which it is his right to use the school if he wishes to. 
Most children begin schools at six years of age. The time 
of leaving school is very difficult to specify; in some country 
districts there are young men who attend the public schools 
during the winter term to the highest age-limit allowed by 
law; on the other hand, in manufacturing towns parents 
take their children from school very early. Where com- 
pulsory laws have been adopted, the age fixed for the end 
of compulsory attendance is fourteen; but we shall see that 
this has but little force in fixing the time when child shall, 
leave school. In short parents send their children to school 
when they please and take them out when they please, 
except in cases where the limited compulsory laws are 
enforced. 

2. Almost as much indefiniteness exists in the matter 
of cour3e of study. Most of the states specify none, though 
laws exist specifying the subjects, usually reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography and history of the United 
Staates, but not determining how far in any of these. Each 
city system has a course of study of its own, and in fact, 
this may be said of every village and district school. In the 
country schools the teacher makes his own course of study, 
and as a school often has a new teacher every term (see p. 29) 

1) Report of 1883, p. XVI. 
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^and aa the teacher has no legal standard to guide him, it 
3 seen that little definite progress can be expected. 
Well organized schools generally devote three years to 
k primary course, to an intermediate course three or four 
years and to a grammar course three or four years thus 
fitting for the high school at from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. The high school should be completed at from the 

I seventeenth to the nineteeth year. It embraces a course of 
from three to four years and includes a knowledge of higher 
mathematics, higher English branches, and some knowledge 
of two or three other languages, usually being sufficient to 
fit for college. The knowledge of the high school graduate 
about equala that of the students of the Vnler Prima of 

k*verage Genaan Gymnasium. But very few pupils enter the 
bigh school however. Of the 10,013,826 pupils in the public 
ichools in 1882, 39,581 or four-tenths of one percent were 

■^ the high school. Indeed the majority probably leave 

■School without reaching even the grammar department The 
I provides no standard of qualifications to be reached 
feefore the pupil can be discharged from school. 

3. To go hand in hand with a definite course of study, 

* compulsory education is one of the essential necessities of 
the American school system without which the difficulties 
foreahadowed in this discussion cannot be healed. Within 
the last fifteen years sixteen of the thirty-eight states have 
adopted compulsory laws. In no case does compulsion apply 
to the whole school year; it covers a period of ironi twelve 
to twenty weeks at such time as parents may choose to 
send their children. It does not insist upon regular atten- 
dance even for this period; for example, the State of New 

► Jersey requires an attendance of children irom eight to 

Jfourteen years of age for twelve weeks in the year, six of 

(tohich shall he consecutive, or to be taught at home in the 
gSommon branches. The enforcement of the law is left to 
local authorities who usually disregard it entirely. In cities 
, often enforced with considerable strictneaa. It must 
Bot be understood from the above that the short periods of 

B«ompulsion represent the time that most children attend 
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schooL Indeed the great majority attend with regularity 
the whole time that school is in session through love of 
school, through the eflforts made by the teachers and through 
intelligent appreciation of education on the part of the 
parents. But from the remaining minority, who are influ- 
enced by none of the above considerations to attendance 
upon school, come the law-breakers and dangerous classes, 
against which the state especially needs to guard itself. 

In America the ideas of popular sovereignty and indi- 
vidual rights have a strong hold upon the masses, and any 
tendency to trespass upon these rights is met with resistance. 
Compulsory education was at first regarded with repulsion 
and distrust, but these feelings are gradually wearing away, 
more stringent laws are being enacted and the pathway 
being cleared for the the attainment of complete success in 
this direction. 

4. The Coeducation of the sexes is very general in 
America. The practice may be said to be almost universal 
in country schools and small cities. Of 196 cities containing 
more than 7,500 inhabitants reporting in 1882, 177 practice 
coeducation. Of the remaining 19 all but four practice co- 
education during some part of the course especially in the 
earlier school years. The reasons given for coeducation are 
because it is — 

(1) Natural, following the ordinary structure of family 
and society; 

(2) Customary, being in harmony with the habits and 
sentiments of every day life and the laws of the State; 

(3) Impartial, aflfording one sex the same opportunity 
for culture that the other enjoys; 

(4) Economical, using the school funds to the best ad- 
vantage; 

(5) Convenient, both to superintendent and teachers, in 
assigning, grading, teaching, and discipline; and 

(6) Beneficial to the minds, morals, habits, and deve- 
lopment of the pupils." ^ 



1) Coeducation of the Sexes, by Comr. Eaton. 
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If all of the above reasons except the last were omitted, 
a sufficient reason for the coeducation of the sexes is found 
in it alone* There is no doubt that children of one sex 
exercise an influence for good upon those of the opposite 
sex. Girls act as a restraint upon boys, inculcating polite- 
ness and morality, while boys inspire the girls and draw 
them out from too great retirement. The family relation 
is carried into the school and preparation for the future 
activities of manhood and wemanhood is given. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE WOBKINGS OF THE SCHOOL. 

1. The Schools usually open on the first Monday of 
Sept. aud continue in session until Christmas, when a vaca- 
tion of from one to two weeks takes place. The second 
term lasts until Easter when another vacation of about the 
same length takes place. The schools close the last of 
June, and July and August constitute the long vacation. 
About forty weeks of school are thus maintained. This 
applies however only to the better class of schools in cities 
and large villages. Indeed, we find the average duration 
of school to vary from 62.5 days in North Carolina, to 
176 in New York, 178 in Massachusetts, 192 in New Jersey 
and 199 in Maryland per annum.^ The periods in which 
school is in session also vary according to local circum- 
stances, the wishes of the community usually being complied 
with as nearly as possible. The morning session begins at 
nine o'clock and lasts until twelve, and the afternoon session 
begins at one or half past one and continues until from 
three to four o'clock. From twenty-five to thirty hours a 
week, are expected of each teacher in the school-room. 
Saturdays are entirely free. Children who are in the first 
or second year at school are often dismissed earlier than 
the others; though no general definite rule exists. All other 
children are kept the fiill time of each day's session. In the: 

1) Report of 1883, p. XV. 
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middle of each session a recess of about fifteen minutes is 
given in which the pupils are allowed their freedom out of 
doors to play as they will. Many schools have lately abo- 
lished the recess on the ground of the immoralities, distur- 
bances and danger of injury connected with them. The 
session of school in cases where the recess is abolished is 
usually shortened a half hour; and it is believed that no 
time is really lost by this change. This plan has been but 
recently tried and many object to it strongly on the ground 
of injury to the health of the children to remain so long 
in a close school-room. The pupils are not confined simply 
to sitting, but are allowed frequent changes about the 
school-room. 

2. The teacher is held responsible for the discipline 
of her class. There is a strong tendency to the entire 
abolition of the rod from the school-room, and its use only 
in extreme cases has become a settled principle. The city 
of New York has abolished corporal punishment, and in its 
stead, reform schools are provided to which unruly pupils 
are sent. The wisdom of this course in New York is seri- 
ously questioned. The strong tendency to laxity in family 
government so apparent in American families, exerts an 
influence upon the discipline of the schools. Simply sus- 
pending a boy for misdemeanors where there is no reform 
school, often acts as an encouragement to a repetition of 
evil as a means of escaping school. Far better were a 
wholesome and judicious use of the rod. 

Other means of discipline are reprimand, detention 
after school-hours, deportment marks, withdrawal of the 
privileges of the play-ground or school-room and communi- 
cations to the parents. These in nearly all cases accomplish 
the desired end. It is generally held that the teacher's 
jurisdiction ceases entirely when the child is beyond the 
limits of the school premises. If the child insult the teacher 
outside of the school-grounds, he has no other lecourse 
than any other citizen. He cannot treat the case authorita- 
tively in school. Insult to teachers on the part of their 
pupils however is rara It cannot be denied that there is 
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a tendency in America similar to that of Rome in the first 
century of the Christian Era in which Quintilian complained, 
that children were brought up to immodesty, laughed at for 
impudence, and rewarded with kisses for disobedience.^ 
The history of Rome points to the result of such a state 
of things. It would be pessimistic to maintain that the 
American body politic is in danger of immediate destruction 
from this cause, but this is certainly a tendency in the 
wrong direction which cannot fail to bring evil results if 
not checked. To the schools as well as to the families 
belongs the checking of this tendency. 

3. The question of regularity of attendance at school 
depends largely upon the interest of the parents and the 
efforts of the teacher, inasmuch as there is no effectual 
compulsory law. The teacher endeavors to make the school 
interesting and attractive to the pupils. He also expects 
the parents to keep the children regularly at school. The 
great majority of America parents appreciate the schools 
and keep their children in them with considerable regula- 
rity. The following table compiled from the U. S. Report 
of 1883 illustrates the degree of regularity in a few represen- 
tative states. 

EEGULAEITY OP ATTENDANCE IN STATES.* 



States 



Number en- 
rolled 



Average atten- 
dance 



Percent 



Massachusetts 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Illinois 

Maine 

Florida 

New Jersey 

Total for States and Territories 



330,421 

1,041,068 

283,071 

751,101 

945.345 

142,960 

713,431 

147,988 

51,945 

209,526 

10,013,826 



235,739 

569,471 

132,546 

483,232 

611,317 

60,259 

452,485 

111,188 

24,923 

113,532 

6,118,331 



71 
55 
57 
64 
64 
42 
63 
75 
46 
54 
61 



1) Quint inst. orat I § 6—8 of. Tac Dial de Orat. p. 28. 

2) Report of 1883, p. XY. 

8* 
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Studying the same question with reference to the ten 
largest cities, we find: 



EEGULAKITY 


OP ATTENDANCE IN CITIES. 


1 


Cities 


Nr. enrolled 


Av. Atten- 
dance 


Percent 


San Francisco . . . 


40,752 


30,827 


76 


Chicago .... 






73,015 


48,615 


67 


New Orleans . 






24,976 


15,224 


61 


Baltimore . . . 






48,277 


29,178 


60 


Boston . . . 






60,000 


46,902 


78 


St. Louis . . 






56,350 


37,600 


67 


New York . . 






229,847 


136,982 


60 


Brooklyn . . 






92,197 


54,894 


60 


Cincinnati . . 






36,560 


26,525 


72 


Philadelphia . 






168,786 


91,894 


55 


Total for these Ci 


tie£ 


} 


830,760 


518,641 


62 



These tables show that there is much yet to be desired 
in the matter of regularity of attendance. About fifty pupils 
are given each teacher. 

4. A great variety of methods of teaching is to be 
found. Most teachers assign a lesson in a book to the 
pupils and at the stated time hear the lesson from the book. 
About half of the school hours are devoted to study, the 
teacher hearing one class while another class sitting in the 
same room prepares a lesson. The name given to the time 
when pupils are before the teacher reciting, is very properly 
called the "recitation hour", instead of "instruction hour*' 
(Unterrichtsstunde) as the Germans call it. For too often 
these periods give but little instruction but rather are simply 
a heaping of what the child has learnt from the book the 
previous half hour. Unquestionably the child should be led 
to seek knowledge for himself, but the fact remains that it 
is the teacher's duty to instruct. While the teacher must 
see each day that previous instruction has been mastered 
this should take but a very small part of the hour, and the 
great part of the time must be devoted to leading the pupils 



1) Compiled from Statistics in U. S. Keport 1883, p. 4—314. 
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io new truths, suited to their capacity and based upon the 
knowledge they have akeady gained. 

The recitation time varies from fifteen minutes for little 
children to thirty minutes for those maturer. At the end 
of each term, sometimes oftener examinations are held, 
usually both oral and written. In larger schools the questions 
Are prepared by the principal of the school and in cities 
by the school superintendent. The progress of the pupils 
is estimated by the percentage of correct answers they give, 
and upon the result of the examination they are promoted. 
Teachers also are advanced in many cases to better posi- 
tions because they have passed their classes at a high average 
percent. Thus it will readily be seen that the primary 
motive is not the educating of the child in all directions, 
but the filling him with so much Arithmetic, Geography, 
History etc. in order to answer a pretty well understood set 
of examination questions. The fact that a teacher's pros- 
perity depends upon these results compels her to cram her 
pupils with material with but little reference to whether they 
digest it or not. This system it will be seen is dwarfing 
and demeaning to both pupil and teacher. There is an ever 
increasing tendency to break away from this practice, but 
before much can be hoped for, the teachers and superinten- 
dents must come to understand the true end of education. 
This we shall discuss in the Second Part of this work. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE FINANCES. 

I. America spends magnificent sums every year for her 
schools. It becomes an interesting question to study the 
sources of these funds and the liberality with which they 
B,re spent. 

There are three general sources of school revenues- 
namely, interest on permanent fimds, states taxes, and local 
taxes. 

a) As already mentioned (p. 9) Congress very early 
provided for permanent school funds in all the new territories 



— as- 
hy setting oflf one sixteenth of all puhlic lands, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of which shall be devoted to founding a 
fund, which shall be invested for school purposes, only the 
interest to be used.) Some states have added another six- 
teenth to this making one eighth of all public lands of the 
state. Up to 1870 there had been altogether 124,322 square 
miles set apart in the United States for schools and colleges, 
a surface larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
and as large as the Kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony and 
Wlirtemberg combined. These funds are constantly increasing 
as the new states increase in wealth through settlements. 
The state of Kansas reports an increase in 1882 from 
# 10,000,000 to # 13,500,000 « an increase of # 3,500,000 
in one year. All the new states are thus highly favored 
through the wise legislation of a century ago. But the 
older states have also permanent school funds partially from 
the sale of public lands, but more from an act of the general 
government in 1836. It was found that the U. S. was out 
of debt and had a large surplus in the treasury. This was 
divided among the then existing states, many of which 
devoted it to school purposes. 

h) The second resource for school funds is the general 
state tax. Each state annually appropriates a portion of 
its revenues for school purposes. This is included in its 
annual tax-levy and is collected in connection with the 
general state tax. This is designed to assist the poor remote 
districts that would be unable to support schools without 
such aid. Thus the large cities and centers of wealth are 
made to contribute to help communities that are poor. 

c) The balance for the support of schools must be 
raised by local taxation. This comprises from one half to 
two-thirds of the entire cost of schools. We have already 
shown (p. 20) that by being satisfied with poor schools the 
state funds may be made to nearly cover the expense. Thia 
tax is levied on all the real estate and personal property 



1) Adams* History of American Schools p. 59. 

2) Report of 1883, p. 320. 
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of the district, and being collected by itself, the people are 
brought directly in contact with the question of what the 
schools cost them. The cost of school buildings rests enti- 
rely with the community where they are erected. 

d) In addition to these sources may be mentioned pri- 
vate benefactions which have aided especially the southern 
states, which were impoverished by the war, and yet confronted 
with the education of four millions of ignorant freedmen. 
The Peabody fund consisting of several millions of dollars, 
yielded more than f 80,000 interest in 1882, and other 
benefactions of more than two millions of dollars to be 
invested for education in the south were made the same 
year. Philanthropists in the north have given more than 
seventy-five millions of dollars within the last ten years for 
education, but chiefly for the endowment of colleges. 

2. It now becomes our duty to notice the manner of 
spending the schools funds. The total amount spent for the 
public schools in 1883 was $ 91,158,039.' The following 
table will illustrate the liberality of expenditure in a few 
representative states. 

TABLE OP EXPENDITURE IN STATES.^ 



States 


Total Expenditure 


Per Capita 


Massachusetts . . . 


1 5,881,124 


$ 21,59 


Indiana . . . 








4,793,704 


13.34 


West Virginia 








879,820 


7.66 


Georgia . . 








584,174 


3.56 


Colorada . . 








626,965 


22,55 


New York . . 








11,422,593 


20.05 


Iowa .... 








5,525,449 


19.50 


California ■ . . 








3,122,666 


26.46 



The average per capita cost on the basis of average 
attendance for the whole of the States and Territories is 
$ 14.89. 

Examining this question with reference to the ten already 
mentioned cities, we show the condition in the following table: 



1) U. S. Report of 1883, p. XX. 

2) Tabulated from the above named Report. 
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TABLE OF EXPENDITUBE IN CITIES.^ 



Cities 


Total Expenditure 


Per Capita 


Philadelphia .... 


$ 1,503,052 


$ 15,56 


San Francisco . 








735,474 


25.18 


Cincinnati . . . 








672,878 


28.49 


New York 








8,558,804 


24.20 


St Louis . . . 








806,155 


21.38 


Chicago . . . 








1,229,435 


18.33 


Brooklyn . . 








1,148,387 


14.81 


New Orleans . 








279,316 


18.09 


Baltimore . . 








692,740 


21.04 


Boston . . . 








1,708,728 


35.40 



The local Boards are charged with the duty of dis- 
bursing the school fund. They determine the amount of 
salary each teacher shall receive, and to them are entrusted 
the financial affairs of each district or city. 

CHAPTER VII. 

SUMMAEY. 

Summarizing the peculiarities of the American public 
school system, we find: 

1. Each state controls its own schools. 

2. The efl&ciency of the schools depends upon local 
interest and management, the state only exercising general 
supervision. 

3. The state furnishes no adequate means of educating 
its teachers, and does not require a definite, imiform standard 
of professional culture as a necessity on the part of its 
instructors. 

4. A large percent of the teachers are female. 

5. The teacher has no fixed place and is subject to 
frequent removals. 

6. There are no definite requirements as to the end to 
be reached or the time to be devoted to school life. Laws 



1) Compiled from U. S. Report of 1883. 
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concerning compulsory education are limited in their require- 
ments and are generally very poorly enforced. 

In spite of the already described, and in many respects 
highly unfavorable condition of things, it would be unjust 
to pronounce the American school system a failure. The 
views of Dr. Scheib^ are pessimistic and misleading. He 
says (p. 19) ("A large part of the Americans are fatalists 
and see no development, no order, no great truths in what 
nature presents ; and for still more, the world is a game of 
chance, in which it is justifiable to benefit yourself at every 
others expense." v He pronounces the school system an utter 
failure and says (p. 36), "Real knowledge is so little valued 
by most Americans that those who can talk 'much' are 
regarded as intelligent." Again, "Morality is known only 

in connection with religious views virtue is enforced 

by threats of punishment." No one who had any concep- 
tion of American relations could make such statements, and 
they may be dismissed by simply saying, they are not the 
truth. A far different conception has Bishop Fraser, an 
Englishman who carefully studied the American schools and 
made an elaborate report. He pronounces the Americans 
as a whole the most intelligent and best educated people 
on the globe. 2 A school system that has laid the founda- 
sion of the educations of so many great statesmen, soldiers, 
authors, ministers, etc.; that has cemented, confirmed and 
deepened the political principles of the Republic; that has 
prevented the formation of widely extended social distinctions 
among the people; that has produced the undeniably general 
intelligence of the masses of the American people, cannot 
be pronounced a failure^ But that it possesses serious defects 
the foregoing pages have shown, and we believe that what- 
ever the conditions that led to its adoption, the time has 
come when radical changes are imperative. Austria, Greece, 
Denmark, Sweden and other countries have turned to Ger- 



1) The Public Schools of the U. S. (Zur Erlangung der Doctor- 
wiirde), Leipzig, 1875. 

2) Fra&er's Report. 
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many and found in her system important suggestions which 
they have applied to their school systems with most ex- 
cellent results. Why should not America follow their 
example? Laying all prejudice aside and with the desire 
to accept and adopt the good wherever found, we shall find 
much that is applicable. Never losing sight of the peculia- 
rities of the American relations, we turn in the Second 
Part of this discussion to see what the German system oflFers 
that is applicable to the American system. 



SECTION II. 

Needs. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

I. We have seen that there is in American no proved 
and generally acknowledged system of education based on 
scientific foundation. That there is sound teaching: that 
there are earnest, capable, conscientious and successful 
teachers and that there are many excellent schools, are 
facts beyond dispute. But these are the results of indivi- 
dual ability and natural tact rather than of a sound basis 
of scientific pedagogics. The late years have witnessed a 
remarkable impulse in the direction of sound teaching and 
thousands of earnest teachers are seeking a better way. 
This is the most encouraging sign of the times. Not having 
reached the foundation, this impulse can as yet be termed 
only a groping in the dark. Teaching is largely based on 
experience. But experience is not a suflScient or safe guide. 
On this point Stoy says, "Diesem Bedtirfnisse (d. h. ein Be- 
wnsstsein von dem Thun und den Bedingungen) gentigen 
nicht Traditionen, nicht Nachahmungen fremder Beispiele, 
nicht einzelne Maximen aus der sogenannten Erfahrung ge- 
nommen, sondern einzig uud allein ein geschlossenes Ganzes 
wohl bearbeiteter Begriffe." ^ Waitz very forcibly remarks, 
"Die Erfahrung lehrt alles und nichts."^ Again (S. 38) 
"Erfahrungen sind wichtig und unerlasslich, aber erst die an 



1) Encyclopadie S. 12. 

2) Allgem. Padagogik S. 33. 
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sie anzukniipfenden psychologischen Deductionen machen 
eine wissenschaftliche Verarbeitung derselben und ein sicheres 
Urteil tiber ihren praktischen Wert mSglich." Experience 
aflfords only a narrow view of the great field of pedagogics, 
it comes in contact with but a small part of the material 
of education, it is often false and misleading owing to the 
meagemess of data from which it is formed, it has not 
always a sound foundation; therefore it cannot always be 
taken as a safe guide in teaching. Prof. Fitch of Cambridge 
says, "I know few things more pathetic than the utterances 
of some head masters at the annual conferences, at which 
one after another, even of those who have fought their way 
to the foremost ranks of their profession, rises up to say, 
'We have been making experiments all our lives, we have 
learned much, but we have learned it at the expense of our 
pupils; and much of the knowledge which has thus slowly 
come into our possession might easily have been imparted 
to us at the outset and have saved us from many mistakes'." ^ 
The principle of utility shapes the teaching of the present 
time in America and one hears a great deal about "prac- 
tical teaching". Parents insist upon perceptible results the 
very first year the child enters school, but these early results 
axe generally at the expense of real, proper development in 
the future. It may be seriously be asked by educators if 
the strong tendency to practicality in America is not car- 
ried too far to the detriment of sound philosophical educa- 
tion. The Americans are an eminently practical people, 
but they neglect the philosophical side of development so 
necessary to thorough culture. The condition in this respect 
seems in some respects not unlike that of Germany before 
the philosophy of Kant had taken root. We learn that 
"In seiner Philosophic lagen Grundsatze, welche auf die 
P^dagogik einen heilsamen Einfluss ausUben mussten. Er 
stand in directem Widerspruch gegen das bisher herrschende 

Utilitatsprincip Die Kinder sollen nicht dem gegen- 

wartigen, sondem dem zukiinftigen moglich besserm Zustande 



1) Bareau of Edacation Circular No. 6, 1884 p. 17. 
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des menschlichen Geschlechts, d. h. der Idee der Mensch- 
heit und deren Bestimmung angemessen erzogen werden." ^ 

n. This brings us to the statement of the first need 
of the American school system, namely a definite theory 
of education, and this must be (a) based on philosophical, 
psychological principles, and {b) have a definite end in view. 
Let us consider these in order. 

{a) That there must be a psychological basis is the 
clear teaching of German pedagogics. Not that a complete 
everywhere accepted system of psychology exists or that the 
activities of the mind are reduced to a perfect system; the 
question of mental activity has occupied philosophers for 
many centuries and will continue to do so for many cen- 
turies to come; but some psychological principles have 
come to be generally accepted and the Germans have 
applied them to pedagogics. Herbart teaches, "Wie erst 
durch wahres psychologisches Wissen die Padagogik als 
Lehre zu einer gewissen VoUkommenheit und Brauchbarkeit 
gelangt, so kann wiederum nur durch dasselbe Wissen die 
Erziehung als Thatigkeit eine praktische Kunst werden.^ 
Again he says (p. 103), "Die Psychologic zeigt die Griinde 
derBeweglichkeit derGemuther zwischen Irrthum und Wahr- 
heit, zwischen dem Guten und dem Bosen, und lehrt damit, 
dass in ihnen ein nattirliches Bediirfniss der Erziehung vor- 
handen, dass diese selbst nothwendig ist." Waitz says on 
this point, "Dariiber (die Mittel der Erziehung) kann uns 
nur die Wissenschaft Auskunft geben, welche von den all- 
gemeinen Gesetzen handelt, denen das innere Leben des 
Menschen unterworfen ist, die Psychologic. Diese ist des- 
halb die wesentlichste Hiilfswissenschaft der Padagogik, sie 
entscheidet uber die Wirksamkeit der Mittel, wahrend die 
Ethik ihr die Zwecke giebt."^ 

Schmid's Encyclopadie teaches that the value of psycho- 
logy for pedagogics from a theoretical standpoint is often 
overestimated, but in its real application, it is not sufl&ciently 

1) Strack, Geschichte des deutschen Volksschulwesens S. 169. 

2) Striimpell's Pad. Kant, Fichte und Herbart. S. 102. 

3) AUg. Padagogik S. 15. 
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acknowledged. It says, "Um das Verhaltnis der Psychologie 
zur P^dagogik zun^hst festzustellen, miissen wir zwischen 
der speculativen und der empirischen Psychologie scharf 
unterscheiden. Jene kann den Anspruch erheben, der Fada- 
gogik als unumganglich nothwendige Basis zu dienen; diese 
wird sich mit dem Rang einer vorztiglich wichtigen Hlilfs- 
wissenschaft begnugen mussen. Trotzdem ist die letztere im 
allgemeinen fur die Padagogen weit wichtiger als die erstere." ^ 

It does not fall within the scope or requirements of 
this discussion to indicate a theory of education or a system 
of psychology applicable to teaching. Herbart has deve- 
loped such a system which has exerted a wide influence 
upon German pedagogics.^ The educator of children should 
be acquainted with at least the elementary principles of 
psychology. He must be able to find out what the child 
knows, and to add to its knowledge in a natural, proper 
manner. He must know how the mind acts and thus lead 
it step by step from one degree of development to another. 
He must know the wants of the mind so as to be able to 
suit the quality and quantity of matter given to those wants. 
In a word, he must know how to develop the mind harmo- 
niously, systematically and so as to bring out all its powers. 

Teaching does not mean the drilling of so much Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, History and Reading into the child in 
order that he may reach a high percent at examination on 
a stereotyped set of questions at a stated time; but it is 
the development of all the powers of the individual harmo- 
niously, and bringing him to perfect command of those 
powers. The teacher must never forget that he is straining 
immortal souls and not driving machines. Johann Valentin 
Andrea laid down a pedagogical principle nearly three cen- 
turies ago that applies most forcibly at this point. He says, 
"Nicht das VoUstopfen der Knaben mit Kenntnissen, die 
sie sofort wieder ausspeien, sondern solches ihnen beizu- 
bringen, was sie geschickt wiedergeben konnen, und das sie 



1) Schmid's Encyclopaedie Bd. VIII. S. 573. 

2) WiUmann's Herbart, Bd. 11. S. 506—526. 
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praktiscL anziiwenden verstelien, ist die Aut'gabe und wabre 
Kunst der Lelirer.">' Only by possessing a knowledge of 
tbe activitiea and capabilities of the mind can the teacher 
know what to give and what to withhold, what is crammiDg 
and what ia educating. 

Thus a theory of education becomes a fiindamental 
necessity. Theory without skill and ability to apply will 
bring failure, but theory added to pedagogical tact and 
practicability must bring immeasurably greater results. 

b) But this theory of education must have not only a 
sound basis, it must have also a definite aim in view. Jean 
Paul says, "Das Ziel musa man friiher kennen als die Bahn." ^ 
Herbart asserts, "Der Erzieher vertritt den kiinftigen Mann 
beim Knabeii."^ Kern correctly remarks, "Das Geachart 
der Erzlehung setzt ein bestimmtes Ziel voraus und darf 
nicht untemommen werden ohne genaue Vorliberlegung des 
"Weges, welcher sicher zu dieaem Zieie flibrt." * The teacher 
should have an ideal of perfect manhood and should see in 
each child the germ of such manhood. Having auch an 
ideal, all his teaching should be in the direction of bringing 
the child to fulfill it. No teacher has a right to teach 
simply for the present. In his estimation of the worth of 
a pupO, the teacher, Uke Garfield must consider "the possi- 
bilities that may be buttoned up under hia ragged jacket." 
The strongest possible factor in bringing the child to the 
ideal standard will be found in tbe teacher who most nearly 
approaches it himself. 

It cannot be denied that tbe mass of American teachers 
waste a greater part of their time in indefinite, if not aimless 
wandering about the fields of knowledge. Knowing but little 
of the science of education, they commence to build without 
laying a foundation and with but little idea of what the 
structure should be when completed. Their aim is reached 
if they succeed in passing their classes at a high percent 
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upon examination so as to meet the approval of the Boarc 
and the Boards encourage and foster this miworthy practic-^ 
by promoting their teachers on the ground of these percea-- 
tages. (See p. 37.) Could there scarcely be a more unworth;^ 
or selfish aim in teaching! Not the development aud growtb 
of the individual but the average percent standing of the 
whole class in the end sought for, and this obtained upon 
the inadequate, unsatisfactory and unfair test of an exami- 
nation at the end of each term! In a word the end of 
education from the standpoint of most pedagogical practice 
in America, is the mechanical process of reaching immediate 
results, and the development of the child "zu einem Werk- 
zeuge, durch welches der Herr selbst wirkt" ^ does not 
come within the conception of education. 

But what is the end towards which teachers schould 
aim? This is difficult to answer in detail. Kant says, 
"Alle Erziehung ist eine Kunst. Das Problem dieser Kunst 
ist aber das grosste und schwerste, was dem Menschen kann 
aufgegeben werden." ^ Niemeyer states the end of educa- 
tion to be, "AUe Krafte des Menschen so zu entwickeln und 
auszubilden, dass dadurch die letzte Bestimmung des Men- 
schen zur Sittlichkeit am voUkommensten erreicht werde." * 
Stoy states the end very clearly as follows. "Alles soil 
dazu dienen, den heranwachsenden Menschen menschlich zu 
machen, das gottliche Ebenbild in ihm herstellen helfen."* 
There may be said to be many purposes of education* 
Waitz says, "Die Zwecke, welche die Erzieher bei ihrem 
Geschafte sich setzen, sind so verschieden wie sie selbst."*^ 
Herbart remarks: "Weil menschliches Streben vielfach ist, 
so miissen die Sorgen und Zwecke der Erziehung auch vielfach 
sein."® He brings however the purposes of education under 
two classes, "Vielseitigkeit des Interesse'' und "Character- 
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starke der Sittlichkeit." ^ Masius very forcibly says, "Ein 
seiches Aegulativ (dasjenige, welches den verschiedenen 
mannigfaltigeii Acten der Erziehung innere Einheit giebt), 
kann nichts anderes sein als die hochste Bestimmung des 
Menschen selbst, wie dieselbe von der unter dem Einflusse 
des Christenthums entwickelten Ethik aufgestellt ist. Es l^sst 
sich deshalb sagen: die letzte Aufgabe der Erziehung besteht 
darin, den Einzelnen zur Sittlichkeit zu bilden und ihn 
damit zur Erfiillung der Aufgaben zu befahigen, flir welche 
er als Individuum und als Glied der Gemeinschaft geschafifen 
ist. Mit andern Worten, der Mensch soil in bewusster 
Weise werden, was er seiner ui*sprunglichen, idealen Anlage 
nach ist, ein Ebenbild Gottes."^ 

Summing up this matter, we think that the whole aim 
of education is covered by the statement, that it is the 
harmonious development of the physical, intellectual and 
moral powers towards the image of the Creator as far as 
possible. \ No one of these three directions can be omitted, 
and the teacher who appreciates this end and knows how 
to lead the child towards it, is the true educator. 

Our subject thus divides itself into three parts, namely, 
physical, intellectual and moral training, which we will dis- 
cuss in this order. 

1. Locke placed the highest purpose of education to 
be "a sound mind in a sound body." German pedagogics 
teaches most emphatically the need of physical training, 
and this is an important lesson for America to learn. Gym- 
nastics are not recognized as a part of the duty of the 
school in America, and systematic physical training is seldom 
given. This has of late been recognized in some schools 
as a defect and so called "free gymnastics" have been intro- 
duced in some city schools. But these consist in simply 
marching about the school-room or standing in the seats 
and making some movements of the body. They are not 
based on a knowledge of the needs of the body, and 
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accomplish little in the way of physical development. In n — < 
city in the United States is provision made for gymnasts' ^ 
exercises in the public schools. Hon. John D. Philbrick cf/ 
Massachusetts says, "So far as I know, there is not a single 
special thoroughly quaUfied teacher of gymnastics employed 
by any city in America." He adds further, "To my mind 
nothing is more certain than that the highest success in 
intellectual education can be reached only by the aid of the 
most thorough system of physical training." ^ 

Physical training is a requirement of all the schools in 
Germany and every „ Volksschullelirer^^ who enters the schools 
must be prepared to teach gymnastics, having himself had a 
thorough gynmastic training during his study in the teacher's 
seminary. Since the beginning of this century gymnastic 
training has been taking definite shape, and has ever been 
gaining ground in the estimation of the German nation; but 
not till 1860 and later was it made a part of the require- 
ments of the schools in various provinces. The brilliant 
military successes of 1866 and 1870—71 proved the value 
of systematic physical training, and to gymnastic training 
these successes were in part due. These facts have given 
new impulse to gymnastic, not alone in the army, but in 
the schools and among the people. 

The two conquered nations have learned the lesson 
from their victorious foe and adopted gymnastic training. 
America does not need to adopt gymnastics in order to 
make better soldiers, but to make better men and as a 
necessary adjunct to proper education. 

Jahn, if not the founder still the great master and 
promoter in Germany held, "Turnen fiir eine menschheit- 
liche Angelegenheit, die iiberall hingehort, wo sterbliche 
Menschen das Erdreich bewohnen." ^ Niemeyer says, "Wenn 
das Turnen auch nicht so viele andere Vortheile versprache, 
80 wlirde es schon als eins der wirksamsten Mittel, Gewalt 
liber den Korpar und Geist zu erlangen, zu empfehlen sein. 
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Benn gerade darin zeigt ja der Turner seine Vollkommen- 
heit, dasa et jede kfirperlicbe Kraft zu einem bestimraten 
Zwecke zu benutzen, und das UnglaublicLe durcb nacb und 
nacb erworbene trewaudtbeiten und Fertigkeiteu auszuflibren 
im Stande ist."^ 

Hausmann gives the following reasons for gymnastics: 
,*Der Leib ist, 1. der Trager des Geiates; 2. der Diener 
'■des Geistee; 3. das Btld des Geistes; und 4, die Opfergaba 
'des Geistea." - 

It is claimed that the child will obtain sufficient physi- 
cal development tbrougb play, through such work as he 
may do, and through the natural bodily activity to which 
the impulses of childhood drive him. It is said, let the 
physical development take its natural course. Almost as 
well can one say the same of intellectual development- 
Better were it to say, direct the physical development in 
its natural way. Without such direction the body will not 
come to its fullest power, Stoy touches this point very 
clearly, "Der Leib wird nicht durcb sein blosses Wachs- 
thum zu einem geschickten Diener des Geiates. Mehreren 
seiner Tbeile drobt die Gefahr der VerkUmmerung und alle 
zum Verkebi' mit der Aussenwelt beatimmten Organe ver- 
mehr oder weniger zu ihrer Ausbildung giinstige Be- 
Om jeoe Gefahren abzuwenden und diese Be- 
dingungcTi zu schaffen, entwirft die DiEtetik auf Grund 
lanatomiacber und pbysiologischer Principien ein System 
gymnaatiscber Maassregeln." * 

icially necessary is gymnastic training in cities 
■where children have less pure au", and less physical exercise 
than the children in the country. Children brought up on 
a farm where they must help in the work do not so much 
need physical training; but for them also gymnastics should 
be urged on the ground of symmetrical development, which 
ferm-life fails to give. 

Gymnastics must be founded on a knowledge of the 
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foody and its wants; they must be systematic, suiting the ^ 
yarions movements required to the age of the child and so^ 
as to develop all the organs properly; they must be a partd 
of the school requirements. The results obtained by sucl 
gymnastic training will be not only the development of th( 
body to an instrument of grace and beauty, the bringing oi 
sounder health, the fortifying against disease, the increasinj 



of bodily power; but also the shaq)ening of mental activity 

and the increase of intellectual power. One of the best 
means of forming the habit of close attention, accurate 
judgment and quick perception is found in systematic gym- 
nastics. Because the body and mind exercise such intimate 
mutual influence upon each other, it follows that whateveir 
tends to the good of the body must be for the good of th& 
mind; herein lies the greatest value of gymnastics to the schooL. 

2. Passing to the second necessity of proper educatioix 
namely, intellectual development, we remark that but little 
need be said upon this point because its value is appreciated* 
Indeed this is about the only consideration in American 
education. The need is that it shall be properly directed 
and this can only be reached when teaching is based on 
scientific principles (See p. 45) and when teachers have been 
educated to a knowledge of those principles. (See p. 47.) 
The need is not a greater impulse, but a proper direction 
of the impulse of mental training. This can come only 
when the teachers know something of the activities of the 
mind, how to stimulate them, and how to develop its powers 
in natural order. Psychology furnishes the solution of this 
problem, and to it the teacher must turn for help and 
guidance. 

3. When we turn to the third factor in the develop- 
ment of the perfect man, namely, moral eduation, we meet 
an important, perhaps the most important of all the needs 
of the American school system. Again we turn to Germany 
for instruction on this point, but the teaching of Germany 
cannot be unqualifiedly accepted by America. We have 
shown that religious doctrines are not taught in the Ame- 
rican public schools. Owing to the peculiar relations ahready 
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shown (See p. 13) the teaching of religion cannot be con- 
sidered a part of their duty. Church and State being united 
in Germany, it is held to be the duty of the state to teach 
religion and this is the universal practice. This however 
does not meet with unanimous approval among German 
educators. Many believe that this is not the duty of the 
state. So long as state and church are united, the present 
condition of things in the matter of teaching religion in 
the schools is perfectly logical and natural. Waitz recog- 
nizes this fact and places himself squarely in favour of the 
separation of Church and state, and the removal of schools 
from church control He says, "Der Staat als solcher hat 
mit der Kirche nichts zu thun, ausser wenn entwedeir er 
von ihr angegriffen wird, oder wenn sie seinen Schutz in 
Anspruch nimmt, denn es verstebt sich von selbst, dass sie 
wie jede andere Privatgesellschafk und ganz in d^mselben 
Maasse einen solchen zu erheben berechtigt ist." ^ With 
reference to the separation of school and church he says, 
(same page) <<Es liegt demnach am Tage, dass die Trennung 
der Kirche vom Staate keinen Sinn haben wUrde ohne die 
der Schule von der Kirche, und das umgekehrt, wenn die 
letztere unterbleibt, die erstere unzulassig ist." This question 
does not have force in America because the church and 
state are separated and ¥dll ever remain so. Eeligious 
instruction as such must be lefb to means outside of the 
common schools. 

We have also shown that there is no systematic instruc- 
tion in morals given in the state schools; and thirdly, we 
have found that the present constituted means of ethical 
culture do not suffice, and that the present tendencies are 
dangerous to the perpetuity of the state. Admitting that 
to be true, it is clearly the duty of the state to adopt such 
measures as shall secure it from destruction. Thus it becomes 
the right and duty of the state to give moral instruction 
in the schools. Just at tins point we draw the line. Leave 
religious teaching to the family and the church, but the 
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state must provide for its own stability and prosperity by 
the teaching of morality to its youth. This is not incon- 
sistent with American institutions and will not interfere 
with the rights of the family or the church. Let no one 
consider this as a supplanting of Christianity by morality, 
or as intimating that the broad principles of Christianity 
are not essential to the well being of a nation. The real 
strength of a nation lies in the goodness and intelligence of 
the individuals who constitute that nation. The church seeks 
to lead men to experience and live lives of holiness. In 
America each sect seeks to reach that end in its own way, 
but many persons are not reached by the Churches and 
cannot be reached by them. Shall they not have at least 
the commonest principles of right and wrong taught them? 
The state must take this position for its own safety. It is 
true that the real foundation of morality is found in the 
teachings of the Great Teacher and instruction in morals 
would be a support to both family and church. 

It is not sufl&cient that the teacher live a moral life 
and thus by example teach morality, though this will be the 
strongest factor in the work; nor is an occasional lesson 
growing out of daily relations enough, though this is valu- 
able; there must be systematic instruction in morals based 
on the generally accepted moral code of society in an 
enlightened Christian community. Debatable ground must 
be avoided, but there are moral principles accepted by Pro- 
testant and Catholic, Christian and Jew, and the platform 
of the school-room is the place to inculcate these principles. 

German pedagogics teaches clearly the necessity of 
moral instruction. More than three and a half centuries 
ago (1523). Zwingli said, '^Es sei nicht genug, dass man 
Kinder lehre lesen und schreiben." Comenius says, "Bildung 
ohne Sittlichkeit und Gottesfiircht sei eitel und mache un- 
glttcklich." Herbart teaches that "Charakterst^rke der Sitt- 
lichkeit" is one of the general aims of education. He says, 
"Da die Sittlichkeit einzig und allein in dem eigenen Wollen 
nach richtiger Einsicht ihren Sitz hat, so versteht sich 
zuv5rderst von selbst, die sittliche Erziehung habe nicht 
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etwa eine gewisse Aesserlichkeit der Handlungen, sondem 
die Einsicht sammt dem ihr angemessenen WoUen im Ge- 
miithe des Zoglings hervorzubringen." ^ Moral principle 
must be incorporated into the very being of the individual. 
When that is accomplished, he is possessed with a very 
important element for his future safety and usefulness. Kant 
founds morality on maxims. He says, "Zu dem Bnde (mora- 
lity) sind dem Kinde schon friih Begriflfe beizubringen von 
dem, was gut oder bose ist; alsdann muss man ihm in alien 
Dingen einen gewissen Plan, gewisse Gesetze bemerkbar 
machen, die auf das Genaueste zu befolgen sind; diese Ge- 
setze sind anfangs Schulmaximen, und nachher Maximen der 
Menschheit. Hierdurch gelangt man zur Bildung eines 
Charakters der eben in der Pertigkeit besteht, nach Maximen 
zu handeln, der aber beim Zogling nicht der Charakter 
eines Biirgers, sondem der eines Kindes sein soil.*' ^ Herbart 
further adds, "Der Begriflf des sittlichen Charakters, nach 
seinen psychologischen Bedingungen erwogen, sei der wahre 
Mittelpunkt, von wo die Padagogik tiberschaut werden 
konne." ^ The teachings of many other German pedagogues 
might be added to the above. Nor are American teachers 
altogether silent on this point. Hon. Hiram Orcutt deplores 
the tendency to rudeness and immorality among the Ame- 
rican youth, and says, "In the present condition of society, 
much responsibility in regard to the needed reform rests 
upon the teachers of the public schools. And the way to 
accomplish the desired object is by earnest self culture and 
faithful instruction on the part of the teachers of the nation."* 
In "Theory of Education" (page 13) we read, "In order to 
compensate for the lack of family nature, the school is 
obliged to lay more stress upon discipline and to make far 
more prominent the moral phase of education."^ Thus 
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this is coming to be one of the most important questions 
that can interest the educators of America , and upon its 
solution will depend the future safety of the Bepublic. 

CHAPTER IX. 

One of the great needs of America is better teachers. 
Undoubtedly Germany would say the same of herself, but 
she has placed herself already far in advance of other nations 
in this respect, and the condition in America which we 
have already shown (p. 24) is far behind that reached in 
Germany. In Germany teaching is a profession for which 
one must make definite preparation; in America, on the 
contrary it is a "stepping-stone" to something else. By it- 
the student earns money to carry him through college, or 
support him while fitting for some other calling; the young* 
farmer engages in it during the winter when there is no 
employment on the farm, it is a respectable employment 
and means of livUhood for a young woman until she has a 
chance to marry. It is very rare that a young man or 
woman selects teaching as a life work and sets out defini- 
tely to prepare for it. True many devote their lives to 
it, some through love of the work, some through force of 
circumstances, some because they meet with success in it, 
and some because they drift along from year to year and 
find nothing better to turn their attention to; but the £act 
remains that the mass of American teachers look forward 
to laying down the work of teaching after a few years, and. 
turning their attention to something else. The fact that it 
is possible to obtain a license to teach by possessing only 
a limited education (see p. 27), and that special training or 
professional knowledge with reference to teaching are not 
necessary requisites, makes it possible for many to enter 
the work who have but little fitness for it. We hold that 
no one should be allowed to teach without professional 
fitness acquired by definite previous preparation, any more 
than one should be allowed to practise law or medicine 
without previous preparation. Sooner trust the health of 
the body to a novice, than the training of the immortal sonl. 
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Germany has long since taken the proper stand on this 
question. No person can teach in the German schools who 
has not been trained either in teachers' seminaries, or in 
the university, and that training includes scientific pedago- 
gical instruction. No substantial improvement can be hoped 
for under the present condition of things. This brings us 
to the statement of the means by which America must 
improve her educators and there by the condition of 
education. 

1. Through permanency of position. The German teacher 
has courage to fit himself for teaching because he knows 
that when worthy of it he will have a life position. Therefore 
a young man chooses this as his work and devotes himself 
to it. We have shown that such permanency in America 
is unknown. Authorities act on the principle that it is 
necessary to hold the possibility of dismissal over the teacher 
to proven this becoming negligent of duty, and annual ap- 
pointments are necessary as a spur to teachers. This is a 
principle of distrust which, should a teacher in turn practise 
with his pupils, would be disastrous in the extreme. Such 
distrust is a standing insult to the integrity of the teachers. 
It presupposes lack of honesty and devotion to their woric 
on the part of teachers, which is contrary to the &ct This 
course is unjustifiable, and this alone drives away and prevents 
from entering the profession the best talent of the country. 
(a) The teacher is supposed to shape the development of 
the child; how can he do this if every year he must change 
to a new field? How can a teacher set before himself an 
ideal of manhood or work out a definite plan of develop- 
ment under such circumstances? Perhaps after one or two 
school terms he must go and a successor with a &r diffe- 
rent .ideal and other aims takes his place. The influence 
upon the diild is also eviL One standard is set before him 
one term, another the next and still another the third and 
so on for periiaps his entire school life. Having so many 
different standards set before him he becomes confused and 
at last has none fixed, and such a person is witJiout character. 
This is the practical working of the jMresent system in many 
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cases^ and if not in all cases, it is not because these results 
are not the logical outcome of the system, but rather in 
spite of it, in that many teachers are retained from year to 
year in one place, and the system is not carried out to its 
legitimate conclusion. 

{b) Permanence should be urged on the ground of 
economy. How much time is lost by the new teacher at 
the beginning in becoming acquainted with the pupils, in 
finding out their home relations so as to be able to properly 
instruct and guide them, in getting familiar with the school- 
room and its appliances, in learning the surroundings and 
local conditions so essential to the best teaching, — in a 
word, in learning the inner and outer relations which must 
be known in order to best apply one's strength. The average 
teacher, knowing that his time is short, does not become 
acquainted with many of these things, thus losing some of 
the most essential and fertile means of education. 

(c) Again lack of permanence prevents the teacher from 
securing himself a home. Is it any wonder that young men 
are loth to devote themselves to teaching, and that so many 
excellent teachers leave the work after a few years to enter 
some work where they have permanence? The salaries of 
teachers are by no means large or enticing but many would 
gladly accept even the present salaries could they be secure 
in their places, and the state would not thereby be placed 
under materially increased expense for her schools. It is 
natural for a man to provide for his future wants. A life 
position at a fair salary together with a pension when no 
longer able to teach, would be security for the future there- 
fore the teacher could afford to accept a comparatively 
small salary. The German teacher begins with a small 
salary and is encouraged to continue by additions .to it 
from time to time as he gains in years and experience in 
the service. Thus he has greater incentive to give the 
ripeness of his years to the state than he had to give the 
first years. Just so his prospective pension increases^ thus 
making a double incentive to continue teaching. 

(d) Lack of permanency has a demeaning effect even 
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where teachers are retained year after year. Consciously or 
unconsciously the teachers are brought to curry the favor 
of the Board that has the power to make and unmake their 
future. (See p. 28.) The great mass of teachers do not con- 
sciously plan to win the favour of the Board, and yet it is 
human nature the world over to seek to place one's self in 
an advantageous position, especially with those in authority 
over us. School Boards should have the oversight and 
direction of the schools; they should have the power and it 
should be their duty to dismiss inefficient or immoral teachers 
at any time after a hearing; they should hold teachers to a 
strict discharge of their duty and in this way exercise suffi- 
cient control to prevent negligence or inefficiency; but they 
should not have the power to annually appoint or discharge 
teachers. This would remove the schools from the bane of 
political or sectarian influence, and from the favoritism 
which so often acts unjustly. Then the teacher can go for- 
ward in the honest discharge of his work, maintaining his 
self-respect and the respect of others. 

{e) Permanency should not only apply to the teachers, 
but also to superintendents, inspectors and members of 
School Boards. How can there be a stable policy of edu- 
cation when every two or three years new officers are chosen 
to direct the educational aflfairs? Still worse is it when we 
remember that no educational qualifications are fixed by 
law, and a man may be chosen who has had no connection 
with schools, but whose chief recommendation is previous 
political activity. In Germany a man is advanced to ele- 
vated positions step by step after long years of work in the 
school-room, and after proving his ability and fitness for 
the trust by his works. Thus men of eminent ability are 
brought to the direction of school affairs, and they are left 
in power for life. Germany because of this can have a 
definite educational policy and can follow it to the end. 
For the highest places only most eminent educators should 
be eligible. School officers, from the state superintendent 
down to members of Boards of Education must possess edu- 
cational qualifications according to the place they are to 
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fill; they must not be subject to the mutations of politics ( 
but hold their places for long periods, if not. for life. 

2. A second means of obtaining better instructors is 
by requiring scientific pedagogical preparation and admitting 
no one into the schools without it. This is closely connected 
with the foregoing and through it becomes possible in that 
young men and women can afiPord to take more time in 
preparation for their life-work, than for a calling to which 
they expect to devote but a few years at the farthest. We 
have shown that the state does not provide sufficient means 
for training its teachers and that the great majority enter 
the school-room without previous pedagogical preparation. 
(See p. 28.) How different is this in Germany where all 
teacher must be trained. If education is, as GrrMe says, 
''die absichtliche Einwirkung gebildeter Menschen auf noch 
nicht gebildete, wodurch diese in ihrer Selbstbildung unter- 
stiitzt werden" ^, it follows that teachers must be cultured. 
Waitz says that, "Nur vom Staate gepriifte und als tUchtig 
befundene Lehrer in der Volksschule angestellt werden 
dtirfen."* It is not the business of college to do so in 
America any more than it is the business of the Gymnasium 
in Germany. The colleges are for the purpose of general 
culture and they cannot devote sufficient time to pedagogics 
to be of much value. In universities which go beyond the 
college course and take time to fit for a definite profession, 
chairs of pedagogy should be established. But even in this 
case, there should be a practice school attached for the 
purpose of applying the principles taught. It is not enough 
that a professor lay down paedagogical principles and enun- 
ciate theories of education. He must make application of 
these theories with pupils in actual school work. Nor is 
this all. The students whom he instructs and who are to 
be the fiiture teachers, must be given the opportunity to 
practice with children the theories taught under wise super- 
vision and intelligent criticism. Only by such an arrange- 
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ment can the desired end of paedagogical teaching in uni- 
versities be attained. Stoys says, ''Ein padagogisches Seminar 
ist ein Unding." 

The normal* schools or teachers' seminaries are the 
places for preparing teachers for the public schools. They 
must not only teach the theory of education, but they must 
have training schools attached, in which each student is 
given a thorough experience in the duties of the school- 
room with children. This practice must be under the over- 
sight of experts and must be subjected to the most seaixhing 
and carefiil critisism. The course must be long enough to 
give general culture and professional fitness. In general, 
this cannot be done in less than three years. Only teachers 
who have completed the full course should be allowed to 
teach. This position cannot be taken immediately owing to 
the lack of trained teachers; but a future time, say ten 
years hence, should be fixed after which none but normal 
graduates and those with corresponding paedagogical training 
should be admitted to teach. The present corps of teachers 
should be retained permanently, only the inefficient ones 
being displaced. Giving permanency of position would lead 
many who are now successfully teaching, but who intend to 
leave the work after a few years, to devote their lives to 
it; many others would enter the ranks, so that within ten 
years such a change would be wrought that the normal 
schools could supply the demand. Undoubtedly more normal 
schools would be necessary, but not such a great number 
as would appear at first thought for the reasons given above. 
No sudden revolution destroying all existing relations is 
recommended, but a gradual change until the desired end 
is reached. Let permanency of position be immediately 
adopted and much of the difficulty will right itself. The 
extra cost to the state in training its teachers would be 
more than returned in the increased efficiency of the schools. 
Unskilful teachers are expensive at any price, and the state 
cannot afford to employ them. 

The normal schools then should be the means of pre- 
paring teachers; but let Teachers' Institutes, and Educational 
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Associations be continued for the purpose of stimulating 
teachers, for keeping up the interest, and for the discussion 
of educational problems. Train teachers ever so thoroughly, 
give them all the professional knowledge possible, and yet 
there will ever be unsolved problems, new questions arising. 
The discussion of these will awaken a lively interest and 
enthusiasm in the real teacher, who has something of the 
the truth in him and is ever hungry for more. Herein lies 
the great value of such associations. They bring the teacher 
face to face with great educational questions, and lead him 
to feel that his professional training has but given him a 
foundation upon which he must ever build and yet never 
be able to make a completed structure. This gives a healthy 
tone to his intellectual progress and prevents his becoming 
self conceited and fossilized. 

3. We find that a large majority of the teachers are 
female (see p. 22) the proportion reaching a high as 96 per- 
cent in Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities, and being 60 
to 80 percent throughout the states, Massachusetts reaching 
88 percent. We believe with Rousseau that "La premiere 
Education est celle qui importe le plus, et cette premiere 
education appartient incontestablement aux femmes." ^ Wo- 
man is the natural instructor of young children, and ex- 
perience seems to prove that she is more capable to take 
charge of them the first years at school than men are. 
Coming from the family into the new world of school life 
is a great change for a child and the transition will be less 
felt if a woman be his first teacher. Woman must ever 
constitute the majority of American instructors. The reason 
for this is the cheapness of female labor, men generally dis- 
placing women, when the salaries of the sexes are equalized 
and the rates high. Women teach not only the primary 
classes, bat also the advanced classes including boys. There 
can be no doubt that this tendency to employ female teachers 
has already gone too far. The New England association of 
School Superintendents has repeatedly of late*' expressed 
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its opinion emphatically in favor of the employment of a 
larger proportion of male teachers." ^ The Board of Edu- 
cation of the state of Massachusetts remarks , ''The time 
must come, if it has not actually arrived, when it will be 
necessary to consider seriously whether the best interests 
of education do not require some limitation to this move- 
ment" (substitution of female for male teachers). 

The position of Germany on this question, where nearly 
all the teachers are male, cannot be accepted by America, 
nor it is desirable. We hold however, that the proportion 
of female teachers should be decreased for two general 
reasons; (1) They are not generally able to maintain proper 
discipline especially in classes of large boys. The increasing 
disregard of restraint and resistance to control manifest in 
American youth is largely attributable to this cause. This 
disposition shows itself more among city boys who have 
been taught almost entirely by female, than among country 
boys who are taught mostly by male teachers, at least 
during the winter term. As the teacher is not able to 
properly control, the boys learn to do about as they please 
and many go out into the world to assume the duties of 
citizenship without having learned to give strict obedience 
to the laws of the school, and therefore with independent 
ideas as to obeying the laws of the state. 

(2) Female teachers do not expect as a rule to make 
teaching a life work. Most of them expect to marry after 
a few years, and it is very seldom that a married woman 
continues to teach. As they intend to teach only a short 
time, they do not make thorough preparation or improve 
themselves sufficiently in their work. Some claim that female 
teachers are the chief cause of the instability of the teacher's 
position in that they usually teach only a few years. Here 
again will permanency of position exercise a salutary in- 
fluence. It will call more men into the ranks, and will 
lead women to prepare themselves better for the work and 
to remain longer in it. 
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4. Lastly the corps of teachers will be improved by 
giving them pensions at the close of their service. In Ger- 
many every teacher of the state schools in entitled to a 
pension when sickness or old age comes upon him, provided 
he has served a period of years. 

This begins after from ten to fifteen years' service with 
a third or fourth of the teacher's salary, and increases each 
year until a large part, if not the whole of the salary is 
paid as pension upon retirement for the remainder of his 
life and that of his widow. Thus the teacher is encouraged 
to continue in his profession, not alone by increased salary, 
but by increased pension. This secures him and his family 
from want and cannot but have a favorable eflfect upon 
one's peace of mind, and thereby enable him to devote all 
his powers for the good of his school and for the state 
which he serves. Stoy very correctly remarks, "Die Aerm- 
lichkeit des Einkommens nM.mlich hat durch die zweifache 
Einwirkung, welche von ihr ausgeht, einen lahmenden Ein- 
fluss auf die Lehrer. Entweder wirkt sie Einschrankung, 
Darben und Sorgen, oder sie treibt zu Nebenarbeiten. Eins 
so schlimm als das andere." ^ 

The pensioning of teachers in based on sound principles 
of political economy. As soon as a teacher permanently 
enters the service of the state, he is a state officer. After 
having given the strength of his manhood to the service of 
his state and when no longer able to work it is the clear 
duty of the state to care for him. Nor is he to be con- 
sidered a pauper living upon the bounty of a generous state, 
but as receiving only his right and what justly belongs to 
him. He has served his state longer and more efficiently 
than her soldiers have, and is entitled to retirement with 
honor and emolument. Pensioning must not be a local 
matter thus awakening jealousy and complaint on the part 
of the tax-payers. It must be a state matter and must 
govern the same conditions in the same manner throughout 
the state. 
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